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JOSE LEONARDO, VELAZQUEZ’S BEST 
DISCIPLE 


By MARTIN S, SORIA 


ELAZQUEZ’S most gifted follower was José Leonardo ( 1600?-1656). 

Yet no article has ever been devoted to him. This study was inspired 

by the acquisition of a splendid signed example by the artist for the 
Los Angeles County Museum. After a review of the scant data available on his 
life and works in Spain, the new Leonardo at Los Angeles will be discussed 
along with other works in the United States and Canada, either known to be 
by Leonardo or here attributed to him for the first time. A checklist of 
Leonardo's paintings and drawings is appended. 

Among the younger high baroque artists at Madrid, Leonardo best under- 
stood Velazquez’s style, applying the master’s brilliant technique with confi- 
dence. Writing shortly after 1650, Lazaro Diaz del Valle’ praised the fresh- 
ness of Leonardo's art and the many excellent works he had painted at the 


Spanish court, and expressed the great esteem in which Leonardo was held by 


all artists. Jusepe Martinez, about 1675, called him a pleasing painter, of 
agreeable coloring, notably graceful and beautiful in his design and inven- 
tions. The high hopes awakened by the artist came to naught when in 1648 
incurable madness assailed him and he ceased to paint. He died in 1656 at 
Saragosse where Martinez, himself a painter, recalled twenty years later how 
sorry he and other friends had been to see “such sovereign talent perish.”’* 
Chroniclers report that Leonardo was only forty when he died. In that case 
he would have been born in 1616. Six large paintings (Nos. 1-6) at the parish 
church of Santiago in the town of Cebreros, Avila Province, bear Leonardo's 
signature and the date 1625. Unless these works were done by a child prodigy 
nine years old, one would conclude that Leonardo actually was born about 
1605." A hitherto overlooked statement by Palomino‘ tends to advance the 
date of Leonardo’s birth still further. Palomino says that several court painters, 
namely Vicente and Bartolomé Carducho, Angelo Nardi, Eugenio Caxés, and 
Joseph Leonardo, had “‘tried in vain to paint” Philip IV prior to August 30, 
1623, when Velazquez did his first portrait of the king. Palomino’s remark 
could be interpreted in two ways: by August 30, 1623, these painters either had 
actually, although not successfully, portrayed the king, or they had tried in 
vain to get this commission. Be this as it may, Leonardo must have been a court 
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painter to Philip IV in 16: He may well have been born around 1600, thus 


earlier than has been assume 1 heretofore 

Opinions are also divided regarding Leonardo's birthplace and his teach- 
ers.° Jusepe Martinez, the most trustworthy source because he personally 
knew the painter, states Leonardo was born at Calatayud, near Saragosse 


Thus he was, like Goya, an Aragonese. Unlike Goya, he seems to have been 


of sweet and suave disposition. There is no doubt that Leonardo studied at 
Madrid, either under Eugenio Caxés or under Pedro de las Cuevas, both 
court painters of Philip IV. Caxés, to conclude by his surviving works, was a 
third-rate talent. He had few pupils. Of Pedro de las Cuevas no paintings 
are known, but he maintained a famous studio. Among his disciples were 


Antonio Pereda, Juan Carrefio and Francisco Camilo 


Paintings by José Leonardo are rare and not sufficient in number to recon 


struct the artist’s stylistic development. In the earliest pictures known, at 
Cebreros, Valerian von Loga felt a monumental quality. He commented on 
the influence of Diirer and was able to note, in spite of the dark varnish, a 
loose, sketchy technique." 

As court painter to Philip IV, Leonardo participated in 1634 in the deco 
ration of the Salén de Reinos (the Hall of Realms) in Madrid's Buen Retiro 
Palace. This was the most ambitious artistic undertaking during the entire 
reign of Philip IV. It brought into play the talents of Velazquez, of Zurbaran, 
Pereda, Carducho and Maino, not to mention others, Velazquez contributed 
one of his most famous pictures, the Surrender of Breda, and several of his 
royal equestrian portraits. Zurbaran painted the Defense of Cadiz and another 
Battle, now lost, as well as ten Labors of Hercules, heroic paintings all 

Che subjects of Leonardo's battle scenes (Nos. 7-8), long misnamed, have 
been devised from a letter written by the Florentine Ambassador at the 
Spanish court on April 28, 1635.° Both pictures are concerned with episodes 


of the Forty Years War then raging between Catholics and Protestants. The 





Surrender of the Rhenish town of Jiilich (Fig. 2) to the Genoese Ambrosio 
é, : ; ; 
Spinola, commanding the Spanish troops, took place in January, 1622. Spinola, 


accompanied by the Marquis of Leganés, accepts the keys of the town. At 


scene. The other picture (Fig. 3) shows the Duke of Feria surveying the 
entry of his troops into the fortified city of Breisach. This event occurred in 
1633, less than twelve months before Leonardo began work on the canvas 


Allende-Salazar noticed that the Duke of Feria was inspired by Velazquez’s 





equestrian portrait of Count Olivares at the Prado. However, in comparison 
to his model, Leonardo not only foreshortened horse and rider but he greatly 
impaired the compelling unity of design created by Velazquez’s energetic 
figure composition. On June 16, 1635, Leonardo received 800 ducats (about 
$2400) for his two pictures, considerably more than Zurbaran, who was paid 
only 1100 ducats for his twelve paintings.® 

In 1635 Leonardo participated in another collective enterprise at the Buen 
Retiro Palace, a series of Spain’s kings for the Banquet Hall.*® These por 
traits, imaginary rather than historically accurate, began with the Gothic kings 
who had ruled Spain before the coming of the Moors. Leonardo painted King 
Alaric (No. 9) in dark green armor enameled and gilded, a blue mail shirt, 
green shoes, red cloak and baldric. This picture, the best of the series, is still 
in its original place, now the Artillery Museum. Vicente Carducho, Feliz 
Castello, and Pereda, who had also contributed battle scenes to the Salén de 
Reinos, painted some of the other kings. On May 6, 1636, the artist under 
took to paint by the 31st of that month two pictures (Nos. 1o-11) for the 
main altar of the Parish church of St. Magdalen at Getafe, near Madrid. This 
altar, still extant, also contains two paintings each by the court painters Felix 
Castello and Angelo Nardi. Each artist was paid 1200 reales (about $400). 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell,'' in 1848, singled out for special praise the 
two pictures by Leonardo, although the altar was then believed to be by Alonso 
Cano. The Scotch scholar commented on the vigor and variety of figures and 
the excellent drawing of Christ. The poses are lifelike and realistic. There 1s 
a fine still-life detail convincingly observed from nature 

Some time before 1641 Leonardo began to paint the ceiling in the second 
room of the Sagrario, which formed part of the Royal Chapel in the Alcazar 
Palace of Madrid. In 1648 Angelo Nardi was paid for completing a reliquary 
begun by Leonardo underneath the Royal Chapel.'* By this time Leonardo, 
stricken with madness, painted no more 

Outside of Spain the author found paintings by Leonardo only in North 


America, namely, two certain hitherto unpublished works, each representing 


St. John the Baptist (Nos. 18-19), and two others (Nos. 20-21) here attrib- 


uted, with some conviction, to Leonardo for the first time. The earlier St. John 
the Baptist, painted about 1635 and full-length, is in the Los Angeles County 
Museum. The other, three-quarter length and painted about 1640, is in the 
National Gallery of Canada. In both, the Saint, standing in a landscape, wears 


the traditional sienna-brown shirt of camel’s hair and a vermilion mantle 
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thrown over his left shoulder and reappearing at the lower left of the picture. 
In his left hand he holds a reed cross with a scroll inscribed: ECCE AGNUS 
DEI. 

The St. John the Baptist (Figs. 1 and 9) at the Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum is undoubtedly Leonardo's masterpiece in the Western hemisphere and, 
particularly in regarg to color, one of his finest pictures anywhere. Its impor- 
tance is enhanced by the fact that it is fully signed: DEPINGEBAT IOSE- 
PHUS LEONARDUS. Furthermore, it is identical with the long lost paint- 
ing which entered the collection of King Louis-Philippe at the Louvre in 1838 
and was exhibited there until 1848 (No. 131). At the Louis-Philippe sale at 
Christie's, May 6-21, 1853, No. 178, it was sold to a private English collector, 
disappearing from public view until its rediscovery in England and subse- 
quent donation to the Los Angeles County Museum by the Hearst Foundation 
in 1947. The Saint has brown hair and brown eyes. His right hand calls attention 
to a whitish-gray lamb. In the background the Saint is “ preaching in the wilder- 
ness of Judaea” to a crowd dressed in light and brilliant pink, green, orange, 
sienna and blue. In the group are Turks and Jews, some on horseback. A blue 
rivulet winds its way toward the foreground where green leaves and yellow- 
gray stones can be seen. Yellow and green trees rise into a cloud-studded blue 
sky. On the canvas “14” is written in old Spanish script, while on the stretcher 
can be read “19,” perhaps by a more recent French hand. 

Leonardo had probably seen Vicente Carducho’s painting of the same sub- 
ject, now at the Academy at Madrid. Carducho’s picture is quite different in 
both composition and pose. The outstanding quality of Leonardo's St. John 
is its light and luminous coloring, of extraordinary brilliancy and power. The 
hands and the face of the Saint are firmly and minutely modeled, of con- 
vincing plasticity. The admirably drawn figures in the background, for all their 
lifelikeness typical of Leonardo, have a Venetian grandeur that calls to mind 
Veronese. On the other hand, in the vermilion mantle one may see echoes of 
Velazquez. It is interesting to observe that Leonardo's draperies reflect two 
different periods of the great master’s style: at the lower left one is reminded 
of the Sevillan period, and at the shoulder, of the manner Velazquez used in 
the Drinkers and in the Forge of Vulcan. The first or Sevillan style is dominant 
in the Portrait of a Young Woman (No. 20) at Ann Arbor, while the second 
or early Madrid style prevails in the Ss4y/ (No. 21), here ascribed to Leonardo. 
The St. John the Baptist should go far in conveying to the American public 
an idea of the ability of Leonardo as colorist and draftsman. It corroborates 























Sanchez Cant6én’s assertion'* that Leonardo was the white hope among 
Velazquez's followers 


The St. John the Baptist (No. 19) (Fig. 8), at Ottawa, has very pale, 


yellowish-gray skin with dark-red flesh shadows. The hair is of a greenish 
brown tinge. His right hand points to Christ, who, clad in a light-blue mantle 
appears in the middle ground at the right of the picture. Christ, in profile, 
walks toward St. John. “The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him and 
saith, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world 
In the background at the left the Saint is preaching to a crowd, including a 
woman in white and wine-red who is holding a child on her lap. Closer to 
the foreground are two men, one in purple and the other in pink and white 
The trees have loosely drawn leaves in rust-brown and green-blue. A clouds 
sky is painted over a purple bolus ground 

7 he head iS well modeled, RIN ing due . nphasis to the organic structure o! 
the skull. Leonardo introduced a number of changes in the composition as 
compared to the St. John at Los Angeles. The brushwork is more abbreviated 
and sketchy, less careful and less plastic. Therefore, and because the influ 
ence of Velazquez is felt less strongly, the picture at Ottawa is later in date 
In both versions Leonardo reveals himself as a sensitive colorist, almost in 
the Venetian manner. The figures in the background and the foliage show 
the influences of Tintoretto and Veronese. Italian echoes may have come to 
Leonardo through Vicente Carducho and Angelo Nardi 

trait of a Young Woman (No. 20) (Fig. 6) in the Earhart Foun 

dation at Ann Arbor, Michigan, shows a woman in her twenties, turned to 
the right, bust length. The left half of her face is in shadow except for a 
lighted area below her eve. Her hair is dark brown and a blue and white 
coif is at the back of her head. A light gray garment edged in black lace is 
draped in ample folds around her shoulders. The background is neutral gray 
Once considered by Murillo, and in 1924 given to Velazquez by A. L. Mayer, 
the picture falls into Leonardo's ken by comparison with the Magdalen W ash 
ing Christ's Feet (No. 10), the Surrender of Julich (No. 7), the two St 
John the Baptist (Nos. 18 and 19), and the St. Sebastian (No. 13) (Fig. 5) 
The light and shadows of the face and the brushwork find a parallel in those of 
} 


the standing figure at the left of the Magdalen, and of the young boy at the 


left of the Surrender of Julich. Drapery folds bear a marked resemblanc 


those of the two St. Johns. Further comparison to the St. Sebastian may be 


leling of the flesh and draperies. When attributed to Velazquez 











the painting had first been dated in 1631, then in 1627-29. If by Leonardo it 
would have been painted about 1635. 

The Sibyl (No. 21), in a private collection in New York, depicts a young 
country girl turned in profile to the right. She holds in her left hand an olive- 
brown tablet to which her right index finger is pointing. The flesh is painted 
in rather light colors thinly applied over a greenish underpaint. The cheeks 
are pink and there is some pink in her fingers where the fluid shadows are 
almost black. Her brown hair is enlivened by high lights. The shirt is painted 
in white with touches of gray, and shows traces of cinnabar at the edge of 
the sleeve. Over the shirt a white scarf is tied crosswise, leaving the right breast 
bare. The background is gray. The picture was attributed to Velazquez by 
A. L. Mayer. The late Professor Philip McMahon of New York University 
rightly believed that attribution rather dubious and no Spanish authority has 
accepted it, as far as I am aware. Professor McMahon pointed out that the 
alleged relationship to Velazquez’s Tape stry Weavers (Hilanderas) would 
not explain the different treatment of the shadows. Many stylistic factors, 
otherwise puzzling, can be accounted for by assuming that the picture was 
done by a hand other than that of Velazquez, although under his influence. 
The outline of the arm is blurred, unlike Velazquez’s more precise deiineation 
The shoulder seems curiously flat, parallel to the picture plane, instead of 
possessing Velazquez’s space-creating roundness. The arm is not joined to 
shoulder and body in a convincing, organic way. In the drapery, the illusion 
of texture is incomplete, nor are the folds well realized. Velazquez’s draperies 
are more transparent than those in this picture. 

The profile, although related to the Apollo of Velazquez’s For ge of |} ‘ulcan 
in the Prado, and to his Angel Gabriel in New York, falls nevertheless short 
of the master’s sensitive rendering. The fingers are done in a fluid technique 
first observed in Velazquez s Drinkers, but found also in Leonardo's Brrth of 
the Virgin (No. 12) (Fig. 4). In that picture one may see figures with similar 
profile, pose, type, hair style and draperies. In Leonardo's Moses and the Brazen 
Serpent (No. 14) (Fig. 7) one discovers related poses and types. Some are 
in profile and have their hair painted in a like manner. The fully signed St 
John the Baptist (No. 18) should be compared for the delineation of the 
shaggy curls and their high lights. In that picture one may see Leonardo's 
liquid modeling and his typical brushwork as they recur in the S7/y/, Other 
valid comparisons may be made with the Surrender of Julich (No. 7) and 


t 
the St. Sebastian (No. 13), both in the Prado 























A closer study of Leonardo's extant production should bring about an 
appreciation of the painter's sensitive linking of color values, of his free un- 
trammeled brushwork, and of his search for expressive, lifelike poses. His 
was an individual and at the same time academic talent, combining in his 
inventions fresh and keen observation with diligent study of the graceful move- 
ment distinguishing his Italian models and Velazquez. Thus, of that great 
master’s contemporaries in the second quarter of the seventeenth century 
Leonardo was the most gifted among the Spanish court painters grouped as 
the school of Madrid. This includes Arias Fernandez, Camilo, Carducho, 
Castello, Caxés, Cuevas, Lanchares, Martinez del Mazo, Nardi and Najfiez. 
Undoubtedly superior to Leonardo were Zurbaran and Cano, who properly 
belong to the school of Seville. 

Leonardo's talent has been recognized by most of those who have written 
on Spanish painting, although no one has devoted more than a few lines to 
him. Some appreciations were mentioned in the preceding pages. Paul 
Lafond"* spoke of the artist's bold color and his lifelike expression. Enrique 
Lafuente Ferrari,’® the finest student of seventeenth century Spanish painting, 
singled out the virile realism and the interest in light. August L. Mayer’® 
was pleased by the bright, vivid colors, especially greens, reds and salmons. 
The late Juan de Allende-Salazar,'’ Spain's great scholar-connoisseur, called 
him one of the best representatives of the school of Madrid in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. Leonardo rose above the mediocre level of the 


average Spanish palace painter to the threshold of genius. 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY JOSE LEONARDO 
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Santiago 
Province 


R is signed: depictu 
SURRENDER OF JULICH 
Prado, No. 858; 307 x 381 cm. (Fig 


BREISACH, 1634 
( Fig. 3) 
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1639. Parish Church 

Getafe near Madrid 
- Reproduced in Enrique 
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pi he preceding 
BIRTH OF THE VIRGIN, about 1635- 
1640. Prado, No. 860; 180 x 122 cm 
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about 1634. Prado 
(Fig. 5). Com 


of the heads and draperies with 


ST. SEBASTIAN 
No. ¢ 192 x 58 cm 
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those of the two soldiers next to General 
Spinola (see No 
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Louvre in 
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THE VIRGIN, about 16% 
Almunia Collection, Madrid 
Rightly attributed to Leo 
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BAPTIST, about 163 
Museum, Los An 


ST. JOHN THI 
Los Angeles County 

geles, Cal.; 193 x 115 cm. (Figs. 1 and 
9). Signed: DEPINGEBAT IOSEPHUS 
LEONARDUS 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, about 1640 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, No 
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PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN, 1635 
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Ann Arbor, Michigan; 67 x 57 cm. (Fig 
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County Tyrone, Ireland; Richard Corbet 
Adderley Hall, Shropshire; his son 
Henry Reginald Corbet; his son, Regi 
nald Corbet, sale, Sotheby's, May 15 
1923, No. 60, illus. as by Murillo; Alfred 
Nicholson, London, 1924; A. S. Aran 
New York. Exhibited: Grafton Galleries 
London, 1913-1914 (as by Murillo) 
Ehrich Galleries, New York, 1925, illus 
(as by Velazquez) Published as a Velaz 
quez by A. L. Mayer, Burlington Ma 

azine, XLV, July, 1924, 2, illus., and in 
his Velazquez, 1936, No. 568 f L186 


THE SIBYL, 1635-1640. Private Colle 
tion, New York; 64 x 58 am. Attribution 
of the author. Collections: Private, Milan 
Julius Boehler, Munich; Reinhardt Gal 
leries, New York, 19 Edward Drum 
mond Lit hey, Toledo; John N. Willys 
Toledo Mrs Isabel van Wie W llys, 
New York, Parke-Bernet sale, Oct. 25, 
1945, No. 2 as by Diego Velazquez, 
Exhibited: Reinhardt Galleries, 1927 
No. 6, illus.; Metropolitan Museum of 


Art, 1928, No. 62, illus World's Fair 


New York. 1939. No. 397, 5 pl 88 (all 
us by Velazquez). Published as a Velaz- 
juez by A “L. Mayer, Zeitschrift fuer 
bildende Kunst, XXIV (1913), 40, illus 
idem, Velazquez, 1936, No. 570, pl. 187 
(‘closely connected in style with the 
Hilanderas. A |late Work’) ; idem, Velaz- 
juez, 1939, pl. 106 (“about 1657°") ; not 
accepted as a Velazquez by Philip Mc 
Mahon, The Arts, March, 1928, p. 180 
PURIFICATION, drawing, black pencil 
and sepia wash. Biblioteca Nacional, 
Madrid; 44 x 23 cm. Signed: Josep/ 
Leonardo. Reproduced in F, J. Sanchez 
Cantén, Dibujos espanoles, Madrid, Il 
1930, No 


SURRENDER OF JULICH, 1634, draw 
ing, sepia wash. Prado, Bequest Fernan 
lez-Duran; 26 x 31 cm. Reproduced by 
F. I. Samchez Cantén, op. cit., No. 234 
A preparatory drawing for No. 7. The 
man at the left leans on his musket. In 
the painting the pose of Spinola’s horse 
was changed to imitate Rubens’ eques 
trian portrait of the Duke of Lerma 





A GROUP OF INDIAN SCULPTURE FROM 
MATHURA 


By HENRY TRUBNER 


NDIAN sculpture from the ancient city of Mathura, always identified 
by the beautiful red sandstone of the region, comprises the most impor 
tant group of early Indian sculpture in our American collections, The 
products of the Mathura school, already famous in ancient times, are well 
known to collectors and students for their great artistic merit and formal 
beauty. During the Kushan and Gupta periods, from about the middle of 
the first century A.D. to the middle of the sixth century, Mathura was truly the 


cradle of Indian art and culture." 
Mathura, the modern Muttra, is situated on the Jamna river, a tributary of 
the Ganges, fifty miles south of Delhi in North-Central India. It occupied a 


position of great importance on the trade route linking the ancient cities of 
Puskalavati and Taxila in the Gandhira region, with Pataliputra, Vaisali, 
Srivasti and other communities in the Ganges basin. Another route, leading 
south through Besnagar and Ujjagiri, connected Mathura with the great port 
of Bharukaccha on the west coast. 

About 7o B.C. the Sakas or Scythians established control over Mathura 
These are the people, probably of Parthian origin, who are mentioned in the 
Jain legend of Kalaka, the Kalakacaryakatha. The Saka rule at Mathurd lasted 
until about 20 B.C. The Sakas were gradually dispossessed by the Yiieh-chih, 
wandering tribes of nomads who had been driven out of western China about 
165 B.C. by the Hsiung-nu or Huns. The Yiieh-chih first settled in the land of 
the Oxus river, north of present-day Afghanistan. However, they did not remain 
long in this region. Pushing south, they crossed the Oxus river into the king- 
dom of Bactria, a region which is today part of Afghanistan. By about 50 B.C. 
they had reached the Khyber Pass, the gateway to India. 

One tribe of the Yiieh-chih, the Kushans, rose to power shortly before the 
middle of the first century A.D. Led by Kujula Kadphises, they conquered the 
other Yiieh-chih tribes and subsequently invaded India. By about A.D. 50 the 
Kushans and their satellites had occupied the city of Taxila and all of Gand 
hara, including most of Afghanistan and the Punjab. Kujula Kadphises, the 
founder of the Kushan dynasty, was succeeded about A.D. 65 by Wima 
Kadphises, who extended the boundaries of the kingdom and established the 
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Kushan rule over northern India, including the city of Mathura, which was 


then already a center oF art al { learnit y Mathura became a flourishing 
Buddhist community, perhaps the most important one in India, during the 
reign of Kanishka (ca. A.D. 1 160), a devout Buddhist Its temples, spread 
along the right bank of the Jamna river, and its artistic workshops were famous 
throughout the Kushan kingdom 

The importance of Mathurd as a religious and cultural center continued 


well into the Gupta period. When the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hsien vis ted 
Mathura at the beginning of the fifth century A.D., he found some twenty 


Buddhist monasteries with a total of about three thousand priests [he even 


more famous pilgrim Hsiian-tsang, who came to Mathura about A.D. 635, 
found the city still an active Buddhist center. “The soil,’ he says, “was very 
fertile and agriculture was the chief business. The countn prodi ced also a fine 
striped cotton cloth and gold: its climate was hot; the manners and customs 


5 oe na . 8 ; . ; 
of the inhabitants were good; the people believed in the working ot Karma, 
11 { ne ral ] 1] | py > There re in th lictry 
and palc respect to moral and intellectual eminence. i here were tn the district 


above twenty Buddhist monasteries, and above z Brethren who were dili 
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gent students of both ‘Vehicles.’ There were also five Deva-Temples, and the 
professed adherents of the difterent non-Buddhist sects lived pell-mell ; 


The great majority of artistic remains excavated at Mathura are Buddhist 
in subject An ottled red sandstone ol rathe r sort t xture provided ar excelient 


medium for the Mathura sculptors and distinguishes their products. 7 


a re 
was found in the nearby hills in the quarries of Sikri and Rip Bas 
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In Kanishka’'s time the city’s fame as a center of Buddhist thought and art 


was so widespread that images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were exporte 1 
to Safici, Sravasti, Pataliputra, Sarnath, Bodh Gaya, and many parts of the 
Punjab, including city of Taxila.* In the Gupta period local workshoy 


S 
laces, vet Mathura sculpture was still 


were active at Sarnath, Sal and other } | 
exported and in great de ind 
‘ " , , 
One of the most onumental examples of Mathura sculpture in America 


is a Kushan Bracket Yakshi from a gateway (torana) of a Buddhist or Ja 

stiipa (Fig. 1)." It is part of the Seattle Art Museum's Eugene Fuller Memorial 
Collectiot The scu pture may be dated in the first or second century A D 
and is an example of the familiar Indian Woman and Tree motif which occurs 


as early as the middle of the second century B.C. at Bharhut and about too 


B.C. at Bodh Gaya. 7 Yakshi is standing upon a dwart-like figure, the left 
I 
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leg crossed in front o ght leg, her pose producing a graceful S-curve 























With her left hand held above her head she grasps the branch of an afoka tree. 
The Seattle Yakshi has been published and the reader is referred to Sherman 
Lee's excellent article for further information." 

A rare and most important fragment of a relief representing a seated Buddha 
with two attendants, owned by Nasli Heeramaneck, New York, is illustrated 
in Figure 3.° The Buddha is shown with the right hand raised in the traditional 
abhaya mudra (fear-not) , the left hand lowered and originally resting on the 
left knee, the entire pose being similar to the principal figure of the image from 
the Katra mound, Mathura (now No. Ar in the Mathura museum).’ The 
Buddhist robe covers the left shoulder and upper arm and falls diagonally 
over the chest, leaving the right shoulder bare. The shoulders are broad and 
massive, the waist is narrow and the breasts are prominent although the figure 
represents a masculine deity. The folds of the robe, indicated only on the left 
arm but not on the body, are arranged in a schematic manner and suggested 
by simple, incised lines. Slight surface modeling supplements the linear render- 
ing of the folds. This stylization is characteristic of the Kushan style and iden- 
tical with the drapery treatment of the “Bodhisattva” at Sarnath, dedicated by 
Friar Bala;'® the Buddha from the Katra mound, and a seated Buddha from 
Mathura in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston,’ to mention but a few examples 
for comparison. The shaven head of the Heeramaneck Buddha bears a close 
resemblance 'to a Buddha head from Mathura in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, dated by Coomaraswamy in the early second century A.D."? 

The Buddha is flanked by two attendants of the Yaksha-Bodhisattva type 
The one on the Buddha’s proper right seems to hold a thunderbolt (vajra) and 
may represent Indra as in the case of the corresponding attendant of the above- 
mentioned Buddha image in Boston. The other attendant of the Heeramaneck 
group carries a fly-whisk (cawur7) 

A second fragment of a Buddha with two attendants, similar in style and 
composition, was, until the recent war, in the Museum of Ethnology, Munich 
(Fig. 4).'* The chief difference between the New York and the Munich 
Buddha lies in the fact that the latter has the #rna on the forehead and the 
spiral wsnisa, neither of which are shown in the other Buddha. The head of the 


Munich figure is more oval in shape and differs further by its highly stylized, 


springy eyebrows raised in low relief. The Munich Buddha is accompanied by 


a cauri bearer on the proper left, an arrangement similar to the New York 
fragment. The second attendant is badly damaged and only barely recognizable 


behind the Buddha's raised hand 
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The broad shoulders, narrow waist and tapering arms of the two Buddhas 


proportions as written down in the manuals or 


fastras which the artist had to follow. According to these manuals, the arms 


are dictated by the canons of 


and shoulders of the Buddha were to resemble the tapering L trunk of the ele- 
phant, while the tied of the Buddha was likened to that of a lion, or the 
triangular shaped head of a cow. The eyes were si 1aped like the lotus pete il 
The long ear lobes were to remind the worshipper that the Buddha had been 
a prince, his ears hea\ Y wit h iewelry, before he renounced the worldly lite for 
that of a saint 

The Buddha image was, in other words, not based on human prototypes, 
but on a complicated system of metaphors derived from the animal and vege 
table world. The Kushan and Gupta Buddha image w as not copied from nature 
but was essentially a creation of the mind. Such images were considered more 
perfect than nature and best suited to act as intermediary between the wor- 
shipper and the deity 

The bust of a Yakshi illustrated in Figure 2 is the property of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Marshall Plumer, Ann Arbor, Michigan.'* It is again distinguished by 
the red sandstone of the Mathura region but the stone is partially cov ered with 
earth incrustations. The figure, carved in high relief, is complete trom the 
waist up and nude except for earrings, a two string necklace, armlets and brace- 
lets. The lower left arm is missing. The damaged object held in the raised right 
hand appears to be a fly-whisk. The Yakshi is full-bosomed in the tradition of 
its prototype The Indus Valley mother-goddess 

A number of Yakshis from the Kushan period, complete or in fragmentary 
condition, have been found in the Mathura region.** Governed by identical 
rules of proportions, they all display large bosoms, narrow waists and wide 
hips, continuing in the style of the Seattle Yakshi. It seems that the Plumer 
Yakshi, like similar examples, was originally part of a railing or gateway of a 
Buddhist or Jain shrine 

A verv interesting Kushan head of the Buddha, one of the few in this country, 
is in the collection of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas City (Fig 
8). Though small in size,'® the head illustrates several important teatures of 
the style of the period. The I ead is shaven, in contrast to the snail-curls of the 
Gupta period, and the as is in the form of a spiral.’* The small, curved 
mouth conveys the suggestion of a smile, archaic in its simplicity, and may 
be taken asa sign of the early date of the head the second ~century A D. The 


features are highly stvlized and the tace conveys a great spiritual calm. Com 








pared to examples from the Gupta period, the head is freer, simpler and less 
sophisticated in treatment, lacking the ultimate refinement and stylization of 
Gupta art 

The Gupta dynasty was founded about A.D. 320 by a rajah of aoe 
10 adopted the name of Chand: agup ta and established control over most o 

{ central India. He reigned until A.D. 335 when he was succeeded “a 

lragupta, who made new conquests in southern India and extended the 

boundaries of the empire. During the reign of Kumdragupta I, ibout A.D. 455, 


the White Huns or Hepthalites invaded northern India and brought about the 


collapse of the Gupta empire toward the close of the century (ca. 480-490) 
The fortunes of the Gupta rulers were, however, temporarily revived when the 
Heptl alites were decisively beaten by the Gupt: i forces in A.D. 532 and a later 
Gupta dynasty was set up in Magadha, lasting until the end of the sixth century 

The Gupta p -tiod witnessed the flourishing of all the arts, particularly 
Buddhist sculpture and painting, also literature, poetry, the drama and the 
dance. It was an age of great wealth and splendor combined with strong mili 
tary power. New contacts in the form of embassies were made with the Western 
world and Chinese pilgrims, among them Fa-hsien and Hsiian-tsang, came to 
India in increasing numbers to visit the sacred shrines of Buddhism. They took 
back with them to China a vast number of Buddhist texts, images, and relics 


} 


Buddhist art, which attained the height of its development in the Gupta work 

shops of Mathura and Sarnath, and the Buddhist faith became known through 

out the Far East, not only in distant China and Japan but also in Cambodia, 

Siam and Java. Never before had India enjoyed such respect and prestige 
her neighbors 

A small but exceedingly fine red sandstone torso of a Buddha from the ¢ yupta 

1. fifth century A.D., is owned by Baron Eduard von der Heydt, Ascona, 


perio 
Switzerland (Fig. 6). It is on loan at the Buffalo Museum of Science 

The Buddha is standing erect with feet apart, the typical Buddhist stance 
Both hands are missing but the right was probably in abhaya mudrd, the cus 
tomary gesture of the standing Gu ‘ta Buddha, while the left hand was holding 
the folds of the robe. The Buddha is clad in an parienemenary held up at the 
waist, and a monastic gown which covers both shoulders 

The torso exemplifies the ultimate refinement and sophistication of the 


Indian Buddha ty pe, based on close adherence to the fastr. The elegant, non- 


human proportions of the body, deriving from a series of metaphors based on 


the animal and vegetable world, are the climax in a gradual process of evolu- 
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tion going back to the Buddha figures of the Kushan period, and ultimately to 
the Yakshas of the Maurya period, third and second century B.C. The heavy 
garments of the Gandhira statues are now fully absorbed into Indian art. The 
close-fitting, thin and transparent drapery of the Gupta image clearly reveals 
the body underneath. The voluminous folds of Gandhira art are reduced to a 
system of parallel string folds. The latter, combined with the diaphanous 
drapery, is characteristic of the Gupta Buddha type, and generally distinguishes 
the Mathur style from that of the Sarnath school where the Buddha is usually 
represented with completely smooth, transparent drapery covering the torso 
like a sheath. 

A much larger Buddha torso, carved in the red Mathura sandstone and in 
style much like the Von der Heydt torso, is owned by the Nelson Gallery (Fig. 
5).’* Perfect balance of proportions, and the supreme in elegance, sophistica- 
tion and technical perfection, have been attained in this almost four foot high 
statue which may be dated in the fifth century A.D 

The red sandstone head of an Apsaras belonging to Mrs. Alice Heeramaneck, 
New York, is also very outstanding (Fig. 7).*° The high, sloping forehead is 
emphasized by long strands of hair tied in a top knot. The completely stylized 
features consisting of narrow almond-shaped eyes, long and springy eyebrows, 
and curved mouth with rather thick, sensuous lower lip, express the same 
concepts of sophistication and divine beauty as the larger monuments of the 
Gupta period 

With the breakup of the Gupta empire, the activity of the Mathura school 
came to a sudden end about the middle of the sixth century and new local 
centers rose to prominence. Medieval Indian art reflects the revival of Hindu- 
ism, most notably in such monuments as the rock cut Kailasa temple at Elira, 
dedicated to the worship of Siva, and the Saiva shrine at Elephanta. Both date 
from the second half of the eighth century, from the reign of the Rastrakiitas 
who were then in control of the western Deccan. The Pala dynasty, ruling in 
the lower Ganges valley from about 730 to 1197, was responsible for the local 
revival of Buddhist art in Bihar and Bengal. Nalanda, whose monasteries and 
Buddhist University were already famous at the time of Hsiian-tsang’s visit in 
the seventh century, assumed new importance as the center of Pala art, distin- 
guished by its highly polished, black chlorite images of Buddhist and Hindu 
deities 

The artistic types created by the Mathur craftsmen in the Kushan period 
and perfected during the reign of the Guptas still exerted a tremendous influ- 
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CHARLES DEAS: 
PAINTER OF THE FRONTIER 


By JOHN FRANCIS MCDERMOTI 


ORE than any other American artist before the Civil War Charles 
Deas deserves to be called the painter of the frontier, for during the 
greater part of his brief active career he strove to capture all the 
phases of lite in the Far West j. O. Lewis, Catlin, Seth Eastman, ¢ harles 
Wimar—te name a few before and after Deas—were painters of Indian por 
traits and interpreters of Indian life. Alfred Miller, in work that made little 
impression on his own generation, celebrated a famous hunting expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains. Samuel Seymour and the Kerns were among many who 
recorded scenes on government exploring parties From these and others we 
have today many sketches and paintings that epitomize the frontier But only 
in the work of Charles Deas do we have the attempt of one man to report and 
interpret the many characteristic features of frontier life and personality.’ 
Yet this man who in the 1840's was probably the best known and most highly 
appreciated of western artists is today almost unknown, and of the many pictures 
he produced in seven years in the West not half a dozen can now be located 
In the nineteenth century he had one biographer, H. T. Tuckerman, who in his 
Book of the Artists devoted six pages to Deas,* and in our own time John I. H 
Baur has given hima page or two in an artic leon “Unknown American Painters 
ot the roth Century.’* For the main events in the life of Deas we are entirely 


dependent on Tuckerman, the importance of whose account may not be imme 


diately apparent since the definitive edition of his valuable work was not pub 
ntil 1867. But the sketch of Deas is clearly based upon actual conver 
with the artist: the link isan unsigned article upon him in Godey’s Lad y’s 


for December, 1846. That this was Tuckerman’s work is certain, for with 


1 
Last paragre ph t 


ldition of the he 1867 account is the same as that tn 


We may follow closely, then, Tuckerman’s story of the life of Deas 
Born in Philadelphia in 1818 Charles Deas (pronounced Days) grew up 


with two enthusiasms: art and the army. “Visits to the old Pennsylvania 


Academy, to Sully’s rooms, and loiterings on holiday afternoons before tl 
Acade! , to Sully § rooms, and ioiterings on holiday afternoons Defore the 


print-shop windows in Chestnut street; draw ings from casts of the antique, 
and experiments in portraying his playmates, Tuckerman wrote, were sig 


nincant tendencies in his boyhood He showed great susce ptibility to color 
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It was one of the earliest di lights of Deas to note the mysteries of color, and 


1 the brilliancy of one is heightened by the gravity 


trace the manner in 
of another 

After leaving school in Phila lelphia he went to live on the Hudson and 
prepared to enter the Military Academy, but spent much of his time in private 
exploring expeditions. When he went hunting or fishing, his sketchbook was 
as important as his sporting equipment. On tailing to get an appointment, he 
turned his éntire attention to painting and made a tour to the head-waters of 
the Delaware and through the White Hills. Then followed a perio 1 of study 
at the National Academy. His first picture, according to Tuckerman, was the 
Turkey Shoot (Fig. t), which he exhibited at the National Academy of Design 
in 1838.* His address was then 33 Pearl Street, New York 

From that record we note that he exhibited a dozen pictures in the next two 
years. In 1839, while he was living at Saugerties, in Ulster County, he was 
busily engaged in turning out genre pieces. Two of them were obviously illus 
tration pictures: Hadibras (which Tuckerman entitled more descriptively 
Hudibras Engaging the B ziter) tor Samuel Butler's famous poem, and 
The Devil and Tom Walker (Fig. 2) for Irving's popular story. He also did 
at this time Walking the Chalk and Head of a Dog. During the next year his 
ad lress Was 03 | ranklin street Ne W York The young Associate now snow ed 
in his popular vein Fourth of July in the Country, A Writ of Foreclosure, I } 
Trooper, Fare Thee Well, and Evening. Probably Sketch on the North River, 
also exhibited this year, was a landscape. In 18 {O, too, he sold to the Apollo 
Association for $40.00 his Fishermen Making a Haul. The New York Mirror, 
reporting the exhibition at the Apollo Gallery, called this picture laughable, 
good, admirable” but added, ‘this young artist must not paint so fast. More 
care will make him very eminent. He has wit and mind.”® To this period must 
likewise belong the two or three plantation scenes which members of the Deas 
family own today 

It was George Catlin’s Indian Gallery, we are told, that sent Deas to the 
frontier, that brought him to artistic maturity. He was fired by the sight of work 
drawn from wild nature itself in contrast to studio pictures. “Here were 
trophies,’ Tuckerman reported, ‘as eloquent of adventure as of skill, environed 
with the most national associations, and memorials of a race fast dwindling 
trom the earth To visit the scenes whence Catlin drew these unique speci 
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ns of art. to studv the pict iresque forms, costumes, attitudes, and grouping 


ot Nature’s own children; to share the grateful repast of the hunter, and to 











taste the wild excitement of frontier life, in the very heart of the noblest scenery 
of the land, was a prospect calculated to stir the blood of one with the true 
sense of the beautiful, and a natural relish for woodcraft and sporting.” 

Lieutenant George Deas of the Fifth Infantry was then stationed at Fort 
Crawford (Prairie du Chien), Wisconsin, and in the spring of 1840 the 
artist lett New York to visit his brother. He traveled west by the lakes to 
Mackinac where he saw his first Indians—Chippewas—camping on the beach 
Thence he followed the old trade route across Wisconsin from Green Bay 
down the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. Fortunate in having his brother George 
to introduce him, the young painter was well receiv ed at the fort. Through 
the influence of General Brooke and of the Fur Company Officials Deas was 
able to collect ‘sketches of Indians, frontier scenery, and subjects of agree 
able reminiscence and picturesque incident, enough to afford materials for 
a life’s painting.” 

One of these adventures was an incident in the life of the famous Sac and 
Fox chief Keokuk which occurred while Deas was at Fort Crawford. A coun 
cil of the Sac and Fox and the Winnebago Indians was being held in which 
the Sacs were to ‘cover the blood” of a Winnebago who had recently been 
killed. Agreement at last was reached, but a relative of the dead man “wish 
ing to insult Keokuk, took advantage of the absence of most of the party, 
to crawl up under the shelter of a fence in the rear of his tent, where he 
was seated in state. The costume of the venerable chief was superb, a tiara of 
panther and raven skin adorning his head. The intruding Winnebago quietly 
lifted the canvas of the tent, and suddenly tearing this gear from the old 
man's person and scattering it over the mats, retreated as he came, before the 
sentry could arrest him. This insult to their leader produced many serio-comic 
scenes, and gave Deas a fine opportunity to observe the expression of Indian 
character. Keokuk maintained a dignified silence, but the gloomy light of his 
eye betokened how keenly he felt the mortification. His enraged spouse was 
by no means so calm. Her imprecations caused an outcry which called out 
the officer of the day, and it was long before the storm was quelled. The scene 
afforded striking pictures of Indian character 

Deas took advantage of an opportunity to visit the new post of Fort At 
kinson, in Iowa, fifty miles to the west. “The picturesque appearance of the 
cabins and the tents, the novel mode of life in the open air, the excellence of 


the grouse shooting on the route, the success of which was enhanced by the 


perfect training of the pointers, rendered the trip delightful, and furnished 








some camp incidents for the sketch-book.” 
Returning to Fort Crawford the artist next accompanied a party sent to 


Painted Rock to make a payment to the Winnebagoes. The trip upriver was 


made in a Mackinaw boat. “The scenes witnessed,” Tuckerman reported, 
would require a volume to do them justice . In passing from lodge to 


lodge, the most extraordinary incidents presented themselves; and in the 
stillness ot the moonlit nights, the echoes ot the Indian le vers flute blent 
with the battle-chant or the maiden’s shrill song 

On another occasion Deas accompanied an expedition into Iowa as far as 
the east branch of the Des Moines, during which he “enriched his portfolio 
This, Tuckerman says, brought to a close his first summer in the West. The 
artist seems to have spent the autumn and winter pleasantly and profitably in 
the neighborhood of Fort Crawford. “Prairie du Chien, at this period, was 
almost a French village, and the lively manners of the inhabitants, their races, 
and other out-door amusements, during the fine autumn weather, afforded 
new subjects of observation. The groups of half-breeds, Indians, and voyageurs, 
always to be found about the trading-houses and fur depots, realized all that 
an artist needs in the way of frontier costumes and manners.”’ Part of the winter 
he spent at Fort Winnebago (at the Fox-Wisconsin portage) where he painted 
portraits of Winnebago chiefs and warriors 

In the summer of 1841 he went up the Mississippi to Fort Snelling where 
he painted the Falls of St. Anthony and a number of the Sioux. With the 
latter he had some difficulty, for the Indians, “believing that the governor had 


P . . 9 
sent a medicine man to carry away a portion of their visible bodies with a 
I 


view to the utter destruction of the tribe, refused to sit At last one of the 
Sioux medicine men, Tommah, was induced to pose and then others allowed 
their likenesses to be taken. But Deas was interested in more than heads. ‘‘Here 
he saw some admirable specimens of the human form, and witnessed the 


celebrated ball-play in its perfection, each man appearing in a gala dress, and 


painted from head to foot. There were also dog feasts, rice feasts, dances, 
songs, and recitations by the old men, of their principal exploits in wat 
Possibly it was at this time that Deas painted the portrait of Lion, H. H 


Sibley’s wolthound (which has been credited to 1843). The one painting 
that can certainly be assigned to this summer is the picture ot Fort Snellin, 
(Fig. 3) long owned by D. I. Bushnell, Jr. and now in the Peabody Museum 
ot Harvard University 


So far the adventures of Deas as Tuckerman reported them. One more 





episode, merely mentioned by that . can be presented in some detail 


from a journal kept on Major Wharton's expedition from Fort Leavenworth 
to the Pawnees on the Platte River in 1844. The official account 
on 12 August 1844 “Mr. Charles Deas, of Saint Louis, an intelligent artist, has 
become a partner of our expected toils and pleasures ® Fortunately Lieutenant 
J. Henry Carleton on that expedition also kept a journal, which has recently 
been published.’ Early in his narrative Carleton reported his expectation that 
Deas, ‘the distinguished artist of the West,’’ would, “no doubt, make many 


fine additions to his already extensive and beautiful gallery of paintings 


} 
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On the second day can p was made on the north bank of a creek lowing 


into the Missouri, “having wood and water upon three sides of it, and one 


of these fortress hills upon the fourth. It 1s a little prairie of itself, and 1s just 
enough tor a magnificent encampment. Mr Deas made two very fine 
sketches of this spot after the tents were pitched and the fires lighted 
Ihree days later we get a vivid personal glimpse of the artist. The soldiers 
had taken to calling him “Rocky Mountains” because he made the appearance 
ot a mountain man. He rode a horse, ( arleton said, “which Aad done the 
ute some service—had a broad white hat-—a loose dress, and sundry traps 
id truck hanging about his saddle, like a fur-hunter. Besides he had a Rocky 
Mountain way of getting along; for, being under no military restraint, he 
could go where he pleased, and come back when he had a mind to 
On the 29th of August the party was at the village of the Great Pawnees 
and Deas was doing a drawing of the interior of the old chief's lodge the 
light that came through the aperture in the center of the lodge, he said, ‘was 
the most glorious light fora painter he had ever seen 
Two days travel brought them to the Pawnee Loup village on the Loup Fork 
of the Nebraska. There, with Lieutenant Carleton and the chaplain, we watch 
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at work and listen to the fo ry he Kept up while he sketched 
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with one hand laid impressively upon his heart, and a gentle inclination 


of the body towards the girls). Then standing bolt upright he would ask 
with all che gravity of an undertaker, “Comment se porte tout la tamille? 
By this time he would be on easy terms ; with the whole of them, when he 


ont: , ; 
would take out his portfolio at 1 commence sketching; all the while ratrling 


away at them in French to keep them juset though not a word of it did 
they understand. Every now and then his conversation to them would be 
interrupted by some remark t himself as inew idea of the subject he would 


be drawing would strike hit 


Soon after this the expedition headed back towards Leavenworth About 
.the roth of September it arrived at Council Bluffs where Richard S. Elliott 
tried in vain to induce the young man to stay awhile.* The last reference 
Carleton made to the artist at work was at the camp of September 13 at 
Hunseker’s Ferry on the Nishnabottona. At sundown that night the squadrons 

were all encamped in one line along the river, which at this point made a 
beautiful bend, giving the row of tents the form of a crescent. After dark, 
and when the fires were all lighted, the effect of this scene was magnificent. 
The fires, and tents, and men, and horses, were all reflected in the water 
while back were the deep woods and the obscurity. Mr. Deas made a splendid 
drawing of it 


But Deas had not been spen ling all his time during these years at frontier 
posts in the Indian country. By the fall of 1841 he had established a studio 
in St. Louis, which for six years remained his headquarters. In November of 
that year he was represented in the Mechanics Fair by “several portraits’ and 
by ‘‘portraits of several Indians taken from life.”’* The next year he painted 
a portrait of Lewis F. Thomas, lately editor of The Valley of the Massi ‘ppt 
Illustrated and the author of Inda, a Legend of the Lakes. It was lithographed 
abominably by J. C. Wild for the frontispiece of Inda (published in August, 
1842). In one of the notes to his poem Thomas informed “‘the curious in 
Aboriginal matters’ that Deas had “a large and elegant collection of Indian 
portraits and graphic sketches, illustrative of their manners and customs, all 
drawn from nature, and with remarkable skill and fidelity 


At the Mechanics Fair in November, 1842, Deas again exhibited, and 


several recently finished pictures were named in the press account.’® In 
addition to reporting ‘a number of portraits of Indian chiefs, landscape 
paintings, &c, specific approval was expressed tor ‘his scene of the Illinois 


Troops crossing the Cedar ¢ reek, the Interior of a Winnebago Lodge, and 





the Game of Checkers or Drafts, and the Sesseton Sioux playing at ball,”’ which 


the Missouri: Republican thought “very fine paintings, as well as accurate 
delineations."’ Clearly, the first, second, and fourth of these resulted from 
his Fort Crawford and Fort Snelling experiences in 1840-41. The th rd title 
sounds as if he had rung in one of his earlier type of genre pictures 
[he record now is made chiefly from newspaper comments, for Deas proved 
popular in his own person as much as in his art. When we look back at Tucker 
man we see that the artist enjoyed and appreciated his reception in the West 
He was long established at St. Louis,” his biographer wrote, ‘and it is grati 
fying to add, from his own testimony, that he there found all that a painter 
can desire in the patronage of friends, and general sympathy and appreciation.” 
In the St. Louis Directory tor 1845 Deas was listed as a portrait painter at 
97 Chestnut Street. Although there is no indication that he was particularly 
interested in doing heads, for him as for others this work meant butter for his 
bread. Examples of such portraiture are hard to find, even though he did 
enough to leave behind him a local reputation as a portrait artist. The Mis 
souri Historical Society has one portrait with a curious history. On the middle 
of the right hand margin of an oil of Luke E. Lawless (Fig. 4) appears the 
signature “Geo. Bingham,” but the accession record (1882) definitely states 
that this picture is the work of Charles Deas. Lawless died in 1846 and in 
point of time the painting can easily be the work of Deas. Furthermore, the 
donor, Alexander J. P. Garesché, had been acquainted with Lawless and prob 
ably with Deas. Collet, secretary of the Society, in his remarks on the picture, 
characterized it as one of the best ot Deas portraits although “he succeeded 
better in landscape.” Finally, it was not the habit of Bingham to sign his 
pictures. None of the portraits I have been able to examine show a signature; 
of a dozen or more genre pictures I have found only one signed (Pitchin, 
Ouoits is signed “George C. Bingham, 1852,” but it is quite possible that 
this signature was laid on by another hand). His correspondence was com 
monly signed “‘G. C, Bingham.” On consideration of these points, one may 
conclude that the Portrait of Lawless (an eminent member of the Bar) is 
the work of Deas 
By 1845 Deas’ interpretations of western themes were attracting consider 
able notice not merely in St. Louis but in New York as well. The Broadway 
Journ i, after a visit to the American Art Union exhibit in December, 1844, 
pointed out that one of the two great favorites with the public, “judging from 


the sensation among the audience when the numbers were drawn,” was Long 
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Jakes (which it mistakenly credited to Lieutenant Deas). For the benefit of 
its readers that paper on 4 january 184 described the picture (Fig 5) ul 
detail 
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According to Tuckerman this painting in 1867 was owned by Marshall O 
Roberts of New York 

On the roth of April the same journal reported another picture at the 
Art Union Rooms. Excepting Mount, this paper found Deas the ‘most purely 
American in his feelings of any painter that we have produced There 1s 
nothing foreign, nothing copied from any other pictures in any of his compo 
sitions that we have seen: every thing about them has an air of genuineness 
that impresses you with the feeling of truth."” The new subject, The Indian 


Gala was an admiral 





companion to his Lon Jake According to 
Tuckerman it was the portrait of the Shawnee guide who served Major Whar 
tor part ym its xcursion trom | rt | ‘ NX rt} + he P es ner 
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Che guide was a half-breed, the Broadway Journal wrote 
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A third picture at the Art Union, however, did not please the 
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Art-Unior This was probably the picture of the Sioux plaving at 





exhibited in St. Louis in November, 1842, and listed in the National Academy 
of Design record for 1844, the first Deas had shown there since 1840. A fourth 
picture of this year was The Death Struggle (Fig. 6) which passed to G. W 
Austen with Art Union distribution and was engraved by Jackman 

Charles Lanman, artist as well as literary man, visited St. Louis in the sum 
mer of 1846 on his way up the Mississippi to Fort Snelling. Naturally he sought 
out his fellow artist. “The bright particular star, who uses the pericil here is 


Charles Deas,” he wrote in A Summer in the Wilderness. “He makes this city 


his head-quarters, but annually spends a few months among the Indian tribes, 


familiarizing himself with their manners and customs, and he is honorably 


identifying himself with the history and scenery of a most interesting portior 


of the continent. The great charm of his productions is found in the strongly 
marked national character they bear 

In the studio at this time (June, 1846) Lanman saw pictures which he re 
ported as The Indian Guide and Long Jakes. From his de scription of the first, 
however, it seems clear that this was not the painting sold to the Art Union 
and noticed in the Broadway Journal in 1845, for Lanman said the picture 
represented “an aged Indian riding in the evening twilight on a piebald horse, 
Pic. f 


his description 


apparently musing upon the times of old.’ On the other han: 
of Long Jakes 1s very close to that of the painting of the same title sold to the 
Art Union in 1844; it was “the literal portrait of a celebrated character of the 
Rocky Mountains. He looks like an untamed hawk, figures in a flaming red 
shirt, and is mounted on a black stallion. He is supposed to be on the ridge of 
a hill, and as the sky is blue, the figure stands out in the boldest relief.’’ Since 
this picture had many months before passed from Deas’ hands, we must con 

either that Lanman misnamed the oil in the studio or that Deas had done 

version of the subject 
man also described a pair of pictures we had not previously heard of 


r 


picture called Setting out for the Mountains, Mr. Deas has represented a 
es of American cockney, who has made up his mind to visit the Rocky 
ntains. He is mounted on a bob-tailed, saucy-looking pony, and completely 

loaded down with clothing, pistols, guns, and ammunition. He is accompanied 
by a few covered wagons, a jolly servant to be his right-hand man, and two 
dogs, which are frolicking on the ptairie ahead, and while the man directs the 
attention of his master to some game, the latter shrugs his feeble shoulders, 
seems to think this mode of travelling exceeding fatiguing, and personifies the 


latter end of a misspent life.” If Deas had in mind a particular traveler, we do 














not here have enough clues to identify him; during the second quarter 0 


t the 
century there were many men making sporting tours in the West. The com 
panion piece shows the same character Returning from the Mountains after 
several months. “Exposure and hardships have transformed him into a superb 
looking fellow, and he is now full of life and buoyancy, and riding with the 
most perfect elegance and ease a famous steed of the prairies. The wagons, 
servant and dogs, are now in the rear of our adventurer, who, comically dressed 
with nothing but a cap, a calico shirt, and a pair of buckskin pantaloons, is 
dashing ahead, fearless of every danger that may happen to cross his path 
So do these pictures, concluded Lanman, epitomize a personal revolution 
which is constantly taking place on the frontiers 

Still another picture in the studio, that Lanman found “one of our artist's 
more ambitious productions,” reported an incident in a recent battle in the 
Mexican War. The story of the daring feat of Captain Samuel H Walker was 
ably put on canvas. The Captain, ‘alone ona plain, had his horse killed from 
under him, and was himself wounded in the leg. Supposing, as was the case, 
that the Mexican savage would approach to take his scalp, he feigned himself 
dead, as he lay upon his horse, and as his enemy was about to butcher him, he 
fired and killed the rascal on the spot, and seizing the reins of his enemy's 
horse, he mounted him and rode into his own camp. In the picture Walker 1s 
in the act of firing 

Not having the pictures themselves to judge by, one is uncertain how to rate 
Lanman’s criticism, but one suspects that he may have been overenthusiastic 
when he closed his report by declaring that “the picture upon which Mr Deas’s 
fame will probably rest, contains a large number of figures, and repre sents the 
heroism of Captain James Clarke [ ssc}, who, when about to be murdered by a 
council of Indians at North Bend. threw the war-belt into the midst of the 
savages, with a defying shout, and actually overwhelmed them with astonis! 
ment, thereby saving his own life and those of his companions.” The “epic 
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subject"’ was as great a curse to the painters in those days as to the poets we can 


; 
be glad that Deas gave most of his attention to less pretentious and more sig 


nificant material 


The picture of the Texan hero Walker, often called The Last Shot, was 
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exhibited during this summer “in a new picture frame establishment in Glas 
gow’'s row,”’ according to the Weekly Reveille of 31 August. “It yesterday 
attracted hundreds.’ The paper announced that it was “destined tor Cincin 


nati’ but whether that meant exhibition or purchase is not clear 

















During this year Deas was being put forward to do one of the panels in the 
Rotunda of the Capitol. The Revesl/e on 12 October insisted that he was ‘the 
only artist in the country whose paintings are tr ily imbued with the spirit of 


western Aeroic adventure."’ His design, Tuckerman reported, represented 


George Rogers Clark breaking up his talk with the Shawnees. It is not clear 


whether Lanman saw in the studio an oil of this subject which the artist 


intended to do on a grander scale or merely preliminary sketches for this 
important competition. Apparently Deas had the backing of Senator Benton 
and might have been awarded the job had he not presently given way to the 
melancholia that closed his life 


The new vear opens with one of the few harsh criticisms I have found on 
Deas. Writing in the United States Magazine and Democratic Ret for 
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January, 1847, an unidentified critic of the Art Union exhibit remarked that 


last year’s visitors (1.e., those of 1845) would certainly remember Deas’ picture 


The Death Struggle as ‘one of the most spirited and effective works ever hung 
on its walls.” But shortly after it appeared the artist showed his Oregon 


Pioneers, a work “‘so inferior as to have led us at first to doubt that it was 


executed by him.”’ The writer, who seemed to be a true admirer of Deas, was 
tar from gentle in his comment on this picture 


There has seldom been a more lamentable falling off. This work has beer 
lin mnie most careless al d certainly not che happiest style of the painter 
loring is gaudy, and the composition devoid alike of that species of 
e and character that we might naturally have looked for in the treatment 
of this subject. The faces appear to have been drawn from one model, and that 
a somewhat unmeaning one. The poney introduced, which is partially hi 
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with t e exception of the head, remarkably detective. The artist ha 


ymncealed the legs and feet in order to avoid the trouble of paint 
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t he could have done sO with the greatest success is amy] ly shown 


admirable horses he has painted. Mr. Deas, when he p 
uilities, is one of our ablest painters In the del 
cal characteristics, we believe he is unsurpasss 
gret that he should allow any work to leave his ea 
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rarded as at least equal to those he has already | 

ve excels, fortunately admit the display of a knowledg 
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1 execution, and these requisites he possesses in an eminent 


It is amusing to note that when the Revei/le on February 3 referred to this 


article it quoted the favorable opinion otf The Death Strugele and one or two 


other sentences ot praise but omitted all the unpleasant comment 
Charles D. Drake had lately become the Art Union's representative in 


St. Louis (on 7 November 1846 Deas had written to the headquarters in New 








York recommending him) and 


on 19 January 1847 Drake wrote to the Cor- 
had “just finished a picture of a Rocky Moun- 

In February this painting was being exhibited in Wooll’s picture 
store on Fourth Street. The Reveille of February 8 carried the following 
description of it 
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A week later the sat p 


aper reported that Deas had just finished another 

fine graphic painting’ which he intended sending East with his Trap/ 
‘ ‘ i 

few days. This was his ] urs (Fig 


the Boston Art Museum 


erina 
>), now in the Karolik Collection of 





The Reveille described it in detail 
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f 1s productive year came Prairie Fire (Fig. 8) Exhibited at the 
Mechanics Fair, the painting wa lared by tl 
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Louis to a New York paper about this same time described 
nd then added: “Behind them furiously 
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ip of characters in some detail a 
rages the burning prairie; and one can almost imag hat he hears the 
crackling of the dry grass beneath the resistless flan Che lights and 
shadows are well n anaged, giving a thrilling and exciting effect to the scene." 
An equally enthusiastic writer in the Ret 
painting as Deas masterpiece, so far 
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le on, go and look at this pai 
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Design showed this spring a landscape by Deas of which the L: 
It is very evidet t that 


could only bring itself to say 
s artist's forte. In color this picture is positivel 
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the bodies of the figures are too short Besides he 
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gs. The color of the picture is not wi 


another picture at the Academy show was T/x 
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ne we learn from a letter fron 
Secretary of the Art Union (18 June 184 


East, and the Reves/le on August 23 announced that t 


Newport, Rhode Island, was to settle in New York. ¢ 
was noticed in the Reves//e on 26 October of this yea ibject 1s < 
Indian, seated on the edge of a bold precipice The rm is naked 
exception of a blanket thrown loosely around his middle, and a moccasin on 











one foot. A cataract is rushing by his perilous perch, and beneath him rise the 
points of a wild and craggy mountain scene, while the distance beyond conveys 
to the eye an idea of the great height to the principal point of the picture. The 
figure is finished in this artist's fine, bold style . . .”" The only other news of the 
year is that The Mountain Pass (The Trapper?) and The Last Shot (Captain 
Walker) were bought in June by the American Art Union for the December 
distribution of paintings. ** 

More than a year later the Missouri Re publican of St. Louis (6 June 1849) 
carried the unhappy news that Deas, suffering from melancholia, had been 
placed in an asylum. Although his career as a western artist was now Closed, a 
few notes can be added to the record. His Wounded Pawnee, Sioux Ball- 
Playing, and a picture entitled W estern Scenery had been among the paintings 
bought for distribution by the Art Union in 1848.'* The following year one 
more of his pictures was among those distributed by the Art Union. This was a 
landscape of Autumn Scenery showing ‘a gorge in the mountains nearly hidden 
by thick vapor.”’*° 

Four other pictures, not mentioned in any other source, are named by Tucker- 
man. In the New York studio he saw one ‘‘of an Indian maiden standing on a 
rock, and gazing forth upon an immense prairie, her figure relieved against the 
evening sky, and her whole air full of the poetry of grief. One could have sur- 
mised the tale at once. She had been abandoned by her lover, and was about 
to cast herself from that precipice. There she stood alone, calm and voiceless, 
watching the sun go down."’ Another picture there ‘represented a Pawnee, 
galloping on an unshorn and unbridled horse across the prairie. Its authenticity 
was self-evident, and everything about the rider and his steed in perfect keep- 
ing.” For two others Tuckerman gave only titles: A Group of Sioux and 
Hunters on the Prairie. \t cannot be determined if the latter pictures form the 
pair of sketches which the Art Union in 1850 catalogued as “ Autumn Scenery 
in the West. In one are seen Indian wigwams, and in the other a trapper on 
horseback."’?* It seems likely that these are two more items for the complete 
record. 

Deas did not die until 1867 and even in the last years he continued to paint, 
though it was work far different from what he had done earlier. ‘One of his 
wild pictures,” wrote Tuckerman, “representing a black sea, over which a 
figure hung, suspended by a ring, while from the waves a monster was spring- 
ing, was so horrible, that a sensitive artist fainted at the sight.” Possibly this 
was the painting exhibited in 1849 at the National Academy of Design with 
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the title A Visson. One suspects that the picture shown there in 1848 / The 
Lord ) belongs in the same category. *? 

The thirty pictures described here for Deas’ second period of themselves 
constitute a sufficient body of work to mark him important in the art history 
of the frontier. But the record is sketchy and incomplete. It is obvious that he 
finished many more portraits of whites and Indians as well as studies of Indian 
life. The accomplishments of his seven years in the West ought to reach at least 
one hundred finished pieces. Add to these the hundreds of sketches that he had 
accumulated in those years. Somewhere in the United States there must be a 
great treasure of his work. When that is found the story of this artist can 
properly be written and his position as painter of the frontier fully demon- 
strated 
‘1 wish to express particular thanks for information concerning the Deas family to Miss Alice Deas of New 

Col. Alston Deas of Charleston, South Carolina; and Mrs. W. D. Horton of Norfolk, Virginia; and for 
to reproduce paintings to Mr. Alan Stuyvesant; Mr. H. W. Williams ( Director 
abody Museum of Harvard University; the Missouri Historical Society of St. Lou 
t Gallery; the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; and M. Knoedler and Company « 
» the New-York Historical Society for use of the American Art Union papers; to Mr 

han, assistant curator of paintings at the Bost seurn of Fine Arts; Mrs. Bruce Stewart 
Art Museum of St ouis; Miss Marjori yuglas, curator of the Missouri Historica 
Harley of the Old Print Shop of New York: Miss Bartlett Cowdrey srator of the Smit! 


J Art; Miss Helen Comstock of The Connoisseur; Mr. Robert G. Cleland of the Huntington 
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RIGHT AND LEFT IN PICTURES’ 


By MERCEDES GAFFRON 


HE phenomenon of the difference between a picture and its mirror- 

image 1s well known Everybody knows that a face looks quite dif 

terent when seen in a mirror and when seen in a photograph. People 
concerned with teaching fine arts know that a well-known painting, projected 
the wrong way round, that is to say as its mirror-image, appears radically 
changed and will be rejected by spectators familiar with the original. The 
picture is identical, only that its right and left sides have been exchanged; 
the represented objects are the same, only that their orientation as to right 
and left has been reversed. The change in appearance, the change in our 1im- 
pression of the reversed picture therefore presents a problem of visual per 
ception, of our visual apprehension, in regard to right and left. If we find 
that our perception of the right side of a picture 1s somehow different from 
our perception of its left side, we will be able to explain why a change in 
our impression of the whole results from a reversal of right and left. If we 
find in what way our perception of the right side differs from that of the left 


side we may be able to predict roughly what changes will occur on the reversal 


of a given picture. If we then learn what total impression results from a 


combination of various changes, we may be able to indicate certain principles 
of visual ay prehension ut lerlying certain laws of composition” in the art 
of the Western world 
Phe Right-Left Problem, the problem of the irreversibility of pictures, has 
ulready been approached by various authors. A convincing solution has, 
however, not vet been found. Most often quoted is Heinrich W6lfflin’s essay, 
Ueber das Rechts und Links im Bilde.”* W6lfflin realizes that a fixed path 
of the glance when looking at pictures could not only explain the phenomenon 


of their changed appearance upon reversal, but could also explain the exist 


ence of certain laws of con position From his observations he comes to the 
conclusion that there is a general tendency to follow a path which begins at 
the left side of the picture, first going up, then going down. He emphasizes 
ing” character of diagonal lines and the pref- 


1 i } 
erence tor compositions in the torm of a triangle He states that the rignt side 


the “ascending” or “descen 
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is of much greater importance: here ts determined the impression the picture 




































































makes on the spectator; here are the best places for the represented objects 
J. W Schlosser supports Wolfflin’s theory and presents additional ex 
amples. Moreover, he mentions a possible connection with right and left 
handedness Faistauer, * cited by Sci losse r, stresses the symbol c qualities ot 
right and left. The left side is tl e near side, the me side he right side 
is the far side, the “foreign” side. Kebler® gives a survey of WOlfflin’s theory 
and cites the work ot Th Haak Haak describes a European tendency ol 
compositions where the movement enters the picture from the lett, and where 
the left side shows more clarity and distinction while the right leaves more 
room for the play of imagination. She explains this tendency by a preponder 
ance of right-eyedness. However, in a later work, considering the opposed 
direction of movement in East Asiatic art, she gives up this theory and assumes 
run lamental difference in mental structure must be the cause of the 
directional contrast in Western and Eastern art. Oppé,* in an article “Right 
and Lett in Raphael s Cartoons, acc¢ pts W Olfflin’s theory an 1 refers to the 
observations of Faistauer and Schlosset 
All these authors assume that, since we look ata plane Suriace and since 
a preferred direction of view 2 


from left to right seems obvious to them, 


we “read” a picture in a certain way just as we read a page of a book 


In contrast, the purpose of the present article is to show that in order to 


find the solution of the Right-Left Problem, we have to abandon any theory 
] 


about a path of the glance in the plane of the picture. The results of modern 


researcn in perception show that visual S| ace perce} tion does not require 


actual three di 


mensional space, nor even the clue ot pel pective drawing 
} 
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Lhere is no ¢ scape from the conclusion that perceived space, like other per 


} 1 


ceived qualities, is something which exists within each of us This means 
; 


that in principle there exists no difterence bet, een the perception ol space 
when looking at an actual room or when looking at its representation in a 
; 


painting. 1 hus, changes in the three-dimensional a 
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erea and 
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cCarance of pictures occul 


PI 
y rsal will have be consi Gtted int heor | 
ring on reversal Wi have to be consi ntted into any theoretical 


explanation of the Right-Left Problem 
In this paper a number of pictures and their mirror-images will be pre 
sented. The spectator should look at them from a “‘neutral position, i.e., from 


directly in front. He should try to look at them “naively,” attempting to get a 


fresh impression of the entire picture each time. Details should always be 
| ? ’ 


considered with regard to the role they play in the greater unit of the whole 


picture. If we look in this way at the painting of Janssen’s Reading Woman 
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and its mirror-image (I igs. 1 & 2; one of the examples of reversal shown 
by Wolfflin) we can observe some striking changes which could not fit any 
theory of viewing restricted to a two-dimensional picture plane 

For instance, in this Dutch interior it is easy to i nagine that we are stand- 
ing, as spectators, somewhere in the room looking at that part which 1s v isible 
within the picture frame. The same remains true for the mirror-image. How 
ever, there is a striking change in regard to our assumed position within the 
room. In the original we seem to be plac ed near its center; that is, in an exten 
sion of the left foreground. Thus our position is in accord with the perspec 
tive, which is clearly indicated by the lines of the floor boards, In the mirror 
image, however, we do not keep this same position but seem to have moved 
over towards the side wall, disregarding the direction of the perspective lines 

In the original we seem to look directly towards the back of the reading 
woman; in the mirror-picture, however, we seem to look more directly at 
her lap. In the original, except that we are standing too far away, we can 


imagine that we are looking over her shoulder into the book. This is impos 


sible in the mirror-image, and we feel that we would first have to change out 
standpoint as a spectator in order to look into the book with her. 
In the original, while seeming to stand farther away, we seem to look 


directly against the side wall 


and against the front of the large chest. In the 
mirror-image, however, we seem to look in a different direction, namely, along 
the side wall. Thus our glance now seems to glide along the front of the chest, 
meeting the small side more directly 

In the mirror-image th« slippers seem more important; we perceive them 
at the first glance and they seem to stand nearer to us. It now seems easy to 
look into the inside of the foremost slipper, while we seem to be looking at 
its outside in the original 

Another change concerns out impression of the picture space, especially of 
its depth. In the mirror-image the distance to the back wall seems greater, the 
picture space appears deeper 

There are many more changes occurring upon reversal of this picture. How- 
ever, we want first to indicate the main conclusion resulting from these and 
similar observations in order to verify it in the following discussion and with 
further examples 

The most startling change on reversal is that we seem to be looking at the 


1 | ] | +} 7. ] 
same object from another angle, disregarding the fact that we are looking at 


the two-dimensional picture plane from a fixed standpoint in front of the 





picture. The greatest change to be observed between a position on the fat 
left and its reversed position on the far right amounts roughly to 90 degrees 
One might think that our glance were able to move independently through 
the picture space. In pictures painted with pronounced perspective and with 
the represented objects in clearly defined positions, it 1s possible to recon- 
struct, according to these apparent changes in the direction of our glance, a 
certain fixed path which we seem normally to follow within the picture space 
The form of this path is best represented by the curve shown in Figures A 
and B. Figure B shows the curve as seen from above; Figure A shows it as 
seen in perspective. It begins in the left foreground, penetrates tow ard the 
depth, then turns over towards the right. 

We will call this curve the glance-curve. To follow the glance-curve seems 
to be our natural way of view ing—so natural, in fact, that the process remains 
unconscious and we become aware of it only by its effects, which cause the 
above mentioned phenomenal changes on reversal. It must be emphasized that 
we are not dealing with voluntary or involuntary eye-movements that could 
be observed by the usual experimental methods.* We are dealing with a 
phenomenon based upon the central process of visual perception. All objects 


ithin the range of this rath are recognized spontaneously, while we must 


| . } 
look separately for those located outside, i.e., in the right foreground or upper 


left background. The relationship of the glance-curve to physical eye mov: 
ments has still to be determined. For the purpose of this paper, however, it is 
sufficient to state that this fixed path of our visual perception actually explains 
all changes that can be observed on reversal of pictures 

For instance: the apparent change in our standpoint is explained by the 
tendency to locate ourselves as spectators at the starting point of the glance 
curve. This means that our standpoint is shifted over from a neutral position 
in the center into an extension of the /eft foreground of the picture space 
Perspective has a certain influence on the location of our apparent standpoint 
In the picture of the Reading Woman, for instance, the focusing point of the 
perspective lies definitely on the left side Therefore our position at the left 
is accentuated in the original, while in the mirror-image the perspective pulls 
us slightly over towards the right 

The change in depth impression, too, can be explained by the glance-curve 
As it penetrates towards the depth it is, in the original picture, first detained 
by the drapery on the chair in the left foregro ind, and then it meets the back 


of the woman. In the mirror-image it is virtually uninterrupted, following the 
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lines of the floor up to the back wall. Thus we get an in pression of greater 
depth in the room represented in the mirror-image 

Contrary to Wolfflin’s theory that the more important right side contains 
the “better places,” the shifting of the slippers from the right foreground 
towards the left foreground has made them much more conspicuous. The 
reason for this effect is clear when we look at the curve. In the right foreground 
the slippers are located outside the path of our glance, while in the left fore 
ground they are located inside, directly at the beginning. Thus they seem to 
be nearer to us, standing, so to say, in our way 

The dotted lines shown in Figure B are the compositional guides most 
trequently used by artists to avoid the impression of a hard collision with the 
right picture frame. They serve to lead the glance either back into the fore 
ground, closing the picture up in itse lf. or out into the distance, giving the 
uicture space more width without creating a marked depth impression In 


this picture, such a compositional guide, seen as a curve following the front 


: of the chest, the chair, the side of the pillow and the slippers, leads back into 

: the interior of the room. We can notice this effect if we cover the slippers 

] suddenly our glance seems to hit the side wall with increased intensity. In 
the mirror-image this same curve may not even be noticed because the direc 
tion of the glance-curve breaks it up entirely 

Before showing the next examples, we should like to indicate briefly the 


more important effects of the glance-curve. They can be roughly divided into 


" 2 1 1 1 
thi visible and the et tional’ eftects. The tormer result from the fact 
that our visual perception follows the spatial asymmetric glance-curve within 
the picture space. The latter result from the nearer age. ago 


standpoint in an extension of the left foreground of the picture space. The 


former will aftect more the appearance of ar d tl e relation between tl e objects 


represented: the latter will affect the spectator’s appreciation of these objects 
[ ! rl 
at d his relat on to them Bot! can be demot ed by changes on reversal 
: 1 1 1 1 
Among the visible eftects due to the form of the glance-curve we can list 
11 | 1 
our impression of t picture space, especially of its depth which, owing to 
a | jan af + ' letermined hy the ct nr nted on the left 
e direction of e< Ve etermined Dv the space represented on the tett 
le of the picture; diftere sin the angle at which our glance seems to meet 
lect ‘ liferent ST nicht . 1 fares ce ie 
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As the next example demonstrating the effects of the glance-curve, we want 
to discuss Raphael's Portrait of Pope Leo X with his Nephews, comparing 
original (Fig. 4) and mirror-image (Fig. 7). The Pope was known as a great 
scholar and patron of the fine arts. The composition of the painting 1s deter 
mined by Raphael’s intention to present the Pope as the dominant figure, 
without emphasizing the plainness of his features. Therefore he turns his face 
out of the frontal plane as well as out of the light. However, he turns it in such 
a way that the spectator gets the impression of looking sto the shadowed face 
because the glance-curve meets it directly. On the other hand, the faces of his 
nephews, who stand a little behind him at his side, are turned at such an angle 
that our glance does not meet them directly from in front. So though their 
youthful and handsome features are plainly visible, they are evidently sec- 
ondary in importance. That this impression is not achieved only by their more 
backward and lateral position as compared with the central position of the 
Pope, becomes obvious when we look at the mirror image. 

Here the Pope's face is turned away not only from the frontal plane, but 
also from the direction of our glance. We are now looking directly at the side 
of his head, at the brightly lighted neck and cheek. Thus he appears even 
uglier and definitely fatter. On the other hand, we can now see directly into 
the face of the beautiful young nephew behind the table on the right side of 
the picture; even if he seems to stand farther away from us he catches our eye 
in this position and we like to look at him.'* The face of the other nephew 
standing behind the chair does not seem to have gained much importance 
because of its position high up in the left background. However, the directness 
with which this person is looking out of the picture is more noticeable than 
in the original 

In the original the corner of a table is visible in the left foreground. An 
illuminated manuscript is lying open on it; at its side stands an elaborately 
wrought bell. The finely shaped hands of the Pope rest on the table and hold a 
magnifying glass. From our apparent standpoint close to the table, these 
characteristic details are taken in first. The glance-curve, following the right 
sleeve, connects them immediately with the face of the Pope The result is that 
we get a “picture” of the character of the Pope in the form of a visual appre 
hension, and do not have to make mental associations 

In the mirror-image we seem to stand farther away from the table and nearer 


to the Pope. There ts an empty space in the left foreground. Our glance has to 


< 


jump over it, meeting the side of the chair and the vestments of the Pope, 





esp 


pecially the bright sleeve, with an intensity that is clearly at variance with 


the 1 eaninglessness of these objects Following up the side of his velvet cape, 

> glance-curve meets the fat neck and cheek, but glides along his face and 
meets the face of the nephew behind the table. Thus this 
impression of a richly dressed 


picture gives 
7 ig] sl] y t P > 

but ugly as well as insignificant rope, 
and puts the emphasis on the tace of his companion 


nce ALD 


[he table is now located in the lower right corner outside the path of our 
é Light and color etrects and the intricate details ot the objects on the 
tempt us to look at them separately. They then seem to be part of a 
tiful still life, of a picture within a picture. But we cannot perceive them 
ediate connection with the face of the Pope, and thus they lose the 

eaning they have within the composition of the original 


[he reversal also shows dynamic ettects. In the mirror 


image the Pope and 
the nephew behind the table seem nearer to each other than in the original 


Furthermore, we somehow get the im 


ring 
t iliss 


pression that the Pope is sitting in his 
to be pushed out of the picture by the nephew behind him 


eftects of the reversal demonstrate Raphael's art of composition through 


hieves 
he impression of a great personality 
TI h discussion of the 
cartoons tor the tapestries ot the Vatican 


which, in spite of the relative irrelevance of the portrayed features, he ac 


ere has been muc 


problem ot reversal in Raphael's 


Ty s fr 
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It is not astonishing that a com 

e Raphael was aware of certain eftects of the glance-curve and the 

corresponding changes on reversal. However, it seems that this awareness was 

ricted to the more obvious eftects in the two-dimensional Appearance ot 

picture because we find that only these have been taken into account in 
mposition of the cartoons 


[he cartoon representing The Charge to Peter (Fig. 5) and its mirror 
(Fig. 6) may show as an example some of the principal ettects of the 

ve and the characteristic way in which Raphael dealt with them 
e, the movement of tl 


ne group toward ( hrist standing at the right, 
ana 


n of the light. the ascending line of the hills in the distance 
composition seem adequz rs on the tapes On second 
however, we will f 
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mna Gisci 


not exist if 


qualities, 
| 
n the cartoon 


reversal of the cartoon the view into the distance along the shore is 
1 to the extreme | 


ic} th. When it 1 


r effect 1s that on drawn 
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of backs. In order to enter the space in the foreground where the principal 
action between Christ and His sciples 1s taking piace, if 1s mecessa tO SKIP 


the lett third of the picture. Ihus it ts impossible to survey this picture as a 
whole. In the cartoon, however, the picture space is not split up because here 
the view into the distance at the far right gives the picture more width without 
creating a aepth impression Furthermore, the figures of the dis« ples nearest 


1 1 } 


to the shore merely clos pt group but do not seem to DIOCK our ince 


The whole group is more open: we seen to look into the taces of the disciples 
and appreciate them as individuals 
As dary mit Hort the ¢ n + +) ; rile t 1 ¢ I <r 1S OV 
AS a dynamic ettect, the movement orf the ¢ scipies toward nfl iS OVer 
i | 1 } 
em} hasized in the tapestry. It seems to be a motion of their own and not a 
f } 1 | 
reaction to Christ's words and gesture. In the cartoon, the figure of Christ 1s 
] | 14 ] 1 1 
more active and important. His gesture’* and words are clearly tl 


1¢ 
the emotion within the group of the disciples. Because of the direction of our 


, : ; . ry 
glance tow ards the depth, ther is enough atmosphere around Him and He 
‘ i 

‘ ' 1 T 
does not seem to be pusned toward the frame, as in the tapestry. rurthermore 


the flock of sheep illustrating His words is immediately perceived, while in 


eS . 
the tapestry it is apt to be overlooked in spite of the pointing gestur« 
i i i < 


f 
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I by hat Raphael did not take int he three-din 
t is obvious that Raphael did not take into account the three-dim 


and emotional effects of the glance-curve when he was dealing with the proDiem 
of reversal. This shows that he was not aware of these eftects, but applied them 


uncons¢ iously in the d 


The exan ple of Direr § woodcut, T he i iv H rie? ) | [ie 1 / Cai 


will show, among other eftects, the contrast between phenomenal and emo 


raw ,Y of the Cartoot 


tional ettects in regard to apparent movement. In the print (rig. 3) t riders 
seem to move much taster tha nth plate picture ( I ig. 10) In the plate pi 
ture they are moving in the direction opposed te the pat] of the glan e. al d 
therefore the movement appears slowed down. Another dynamic eftect is that 
the angle at which the horses are elevated over the ground appears large 


because the glance-curve meets them from beneath 


We would undoubtedly choose the print as an adequate representation of 


the theme if we took as the main criterion the swittness of the movement with 





which the riders pass by. However, they only pass by, while in the plate picture 


1 ! 1 1 ) 
they approach. looming high over the persons in the left foreground terrified 


of being trodden down. We feel it all the more vividly, because in the plate 
I 


t } 


' , , , 
picture we Can identify ourselves with the terrified people. So the emotiona 


vious phenomer effects 


| , ‘ ¢ _— ] } ' }, 
elrects in the plate picture are opposed to the more oD enal ered 





The preater depth on the lett side reintorces the 
he plate picture. Our glance can penetrate 
, since we are looking e horses in the mi 
we seem to be more in the midst of the action 
print we seem to stay outside. The left foreground is con pletely 


filled up Looking at its details, our glance 1 augi nN mali encio ed 


spaces, such as the gap beneath the right arm the figure of Death. Surveying 


] 


picture, however, the arrangement of the row of hor in the form 


’ ; 
rojected glance-curve is so forceful that our glance imply swept 
Ie § des of the advancing horses and out of the picture 


we look at the rice ot from in 


; 


ght foreground are overlooked, at 
it sidewise, thus feeling them, as persons, to be less important than 
slate picture. The position of the figures on the left side makes any identi 
vith ourselves difficult. (Besides, an identification with 
would violate the meaning of the represet ted theme ) 


In this woodcut from an early period Diirer takes into account 
of the right and left hands on reversal. The resulting gestures of the 
awkward both in the print and the plate picture. This consideration o 


handedness, however, does not prove that the print represents the 


; 


composition: like the signature in mirror-writing, it is a matter of tecl 


known 1n all workshops lo decide whether pli pictul rr print represents 


the orig nal picture, one should look not so much tor technical details as tor 


mposition which best fits the sul 


ect matter as well as the artist's individ 


anner in representing it 
e last example will demonstrate the most ingenious application of the 
or al eftects of the path of the glance Rembrandt paintec 


Prodieal Son in 1660, the year of his death. It can be shown that in his later 


} 
; 


1 ] 
years the intention of making the spectator take part in the represented scenes, 
, , 
of making visible an inner situation and not an outward action, Decomes the 
most important factor in his compositions '® However, it 1 nly in the con 
I 


position of his last great painting that the artist is able to produce a feeling 


of complete identification, as if the encounter of the son with his father were 
experienced by the spectator himself 


In the left foreground we see the prodigal son kneeling with his back turned 
S (I ig. 5) His body is curved forward and slightly over to the right 
presses his head firmly against the body of his father and his features lie in 


hadow. Thus he has no individuality which w wuld recognize as 





different from ours. Indeed, the position of his body makes an identification 
with ourselves almost compulsory, so that just by looking at him we seem 
transformed into him. Thus we feel more than we see the touch of the father’s 
hands on his back, and the way in which he is bending over him. The father is 
not blind, as has been said, but with the intensity of his emotion he closes his 
eyes. If he were to lift his lids and look out of the picture, we would see him 
as a separate person, standing opposite to us in our position as spectator. Father 
and son have such a close connection that the group forms a plastic unit and 
our feeling of identification can extend to it as a whole. It is only consistent 
with the artist's intention that in this group the faces do not play any role, but 
the bodies are shown ina position which enables us to feel the emotion flowing 
through them as if it were flowing through us 

Other persons or objects represented in the same picture would disturb this 
feeling of identification. Looking at them, we would again feel ourselves to be 
spectators, and the unity of emotional and visual impression would be 
destroyed. Rembrandt has solved this apparently insoluble problem in the 
following way: the onlookers at the right are looking fixedly at the group on 
the left. They are placed in such a way that whenever we look over towards 
the right within the range of the path of the glance, we are carried back, with 
their glances, toward the group on the left.'* We do not perceive these persons 
as individuals. They are motionless and their bodies are completely irrelevant. 
Their whole being is concentrated in their intense gaze, so that we can no 
longer appreciate them as real persons but only as compositional forces which 
amplify the importance of the action taking place on the sent." 

On looking at the reversed picture everybody will feel the striking difference 
(Fig. 9). We are now on the side of the spectators, being spectators ourselves 


From our standpoint, we are looking at these uncannily still persons on the lett 


and over toward the group on the right. The very qualities which in the original 
made it possible to get an insight into this group now seem to hinder our 
appreciation of it from the outside. We would like to see the faces of these 


persons; we are disturbed by the deep shadows lying on their right sides, and 


] 
; 


we miss a clear impression of the bodies of the spectators. Even though it 


; : 
1 reverse has completely lost the 


power of th original to move the spectator intimately and profoundly 


remains a beautiful painting, the picture 1 
1 > 1 , 1 It 

It seems as if in his last painting Rembrandt has worked a miracle, and has 
a ; ; 

actually painted the invisible. He has painted the meaning of the Biblical 


1 1 1 ’ | ’ 
parable, Mercy, making tt an experience of our own whenever we look intently 

















at this picture. We do not destroy the magic of this unique painting if we try to 
explain the impression it makes on the spectator on the basis of a principle of 
visual apprehension. The laws of nature are the miracles of the world. The 
greatest is the miracle of the human spirit, which just by the intensity of the 
wish to express itself can grasp and use the most subtle effects of an unknown 
principle in our perceptual organization 

At the end we want to give a short indication of a possible physiological 
explanation of the glance-curve and of some special problems invoived in the 


field of art history. 


Preliminary studies of the physiological foundations suggest a connection 
ith the well-known dominance of the left brain cortex, which contains the 
higher brain centers for speech, writing and reading in a normal right-handed 
person. The neurological cases of soul-blindness as well as simple experiments 
with normal subjects seem to indicate that this dominance refers equally to the 
lett visual center. This means there exists a difference in our awareness of visual 
data in favor of those which are perceived within the rzg¢ visual field. The 
asymmetric glance-curve—which we established quite empirically by observing 
the phenomenal changes on reversal compensates for this asymmetry in our 
perceptual field and permits the most complete, unfalsified impression of three 
dimensional space by visual space perception. There seems to be no such 
asymmetry in kinaesthetic space perception, 1 heretore the special eftects of the 
elance-curve become most obvious when kinaesthetic space perception 1s 
excluded as, for instance, when looking at stage settings or at pictures 
A prevalent role of visual space perception might explain why the glance 
urve is confined to the culture of the Western world, beginning with the 
Greek. Its connection with brain dominance would explain why it is not found 
n young children. Furthermore, according to this theory, a left-handed person 
with a completely reversed brain dominance?” should have a reversed glance 
curve; that means he should view the world as its mirror-image. The most 


impressive proof in the history of art is furnished by Leonardo da Vinci. Not 


only his notebook pages, but also most of his pictures, have to be reversed in 
< i 


order to show the composition which best fits the subject matter from the point 
of view of the right-handed spectator.*° 

The problem of reversal is most important in the graphic arts, since prints 
are the mirror-images of the drawings on the plates. It seems that no artist is 


able to draw an intended picture in the reversed sense, but one might expect a 
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mechanical reversal of the drawing before it is transferred to the plate. We 
find that this has rarely been done. Therefore we have to investigate how the 
individual artist deals with the problem of reversal 

The number of cases in which we find the plate drawing, which would be 
the mirror-image of the print, representing the original picture is astonishingly 
high.** There are the early German and French woodcuts and engravings, 
among them for instance the engravings of The Master of the Housebook, 
which reveal all their charm and wit only in the plate picture. There are the 
etchings of Rembrandt, which have to be reversed in order to show the 
original composition, the picture matching the artist’s drawings and paintings 
in their artistic value.*? Even modern artists often neglect the necessary reversal 
of their original compositions as, for instance, E. Munch in his woodcuts. 

On the other hand, there are artists who struggle with the eftect of reversal 
as a doctor struggles with the single symptoms of an unknown disease. Among 
them is an artist like Diirer, who eventually realizes that a reversal of the com 
position as a whole must precede the process of printing *3 There is the con 
trast between the Northern engravers, printing reproductions of famous 
paintings as their mirror-images, and the Italian engravers who not only print 
reproductions in the original sense, but seem to have reversed their own com 
positions as well 

The custom of having the light in pictures come from the left side is suffi 
ciently explained by the glance-curve: a clear impression of the represented 
objects as to their plastic qualities and their orientation within the picture 
space on the left side balances the pictorial display of shadows on the right 
side. Therefore, the reversal of such an arrangement often results in a less cleas 
impression. 1 he same principle exp! uins why it ts possible to leave the right 
side of a drawing practically unfinished without much disturbing the impres 
sion of the whole. A reversal of sucha draw ing shows convinc ingly the different 
evaluations of right and left side 

The special problems mentioned here are directly connected with the prob 
lem of reversal. There are, besides, general problems ¢oncerning composition 
We have seen how the impression of a picture is to a large degree determined 
by the effects of the glance-curve, and how this fact can explain certain laws of 
composition in the art of the Western world. We will therefore have to inves 
tigate the influence of the glance-curve in the development of schemes of 
composition for certain subject matters as well as its vary ing impact w ithin the 


art of different epochs, countries and individual artists 
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SHORTER NOTES: 


THE PORTRAITS OF THOMAS CROMWELL, 
EARL OF ESSEX AND LORD CHANCELLOR 
OF ENGLAND, BY HANS HOLBEIN THE 
YOUNGER 


By PauL GANZ 


HREE difterent portraits of Cromwell, painted by Hans Holbein dur 

ing his second stay in London, make it certain that the relations between 

the sitter and the painter must have been close. I believe that Cromwell 
was one of the first sponsors of the artist and that he proposed Holbein to Henry 
VIII for the execution of the decoration of the Privy Chamber at Whitehall 
painted in 1536/7." It seems that Holbein made the acquaintance of Cromwell 
through the latter's secretary, John Godsalve,* whom Holbein, before leaving 
London, had portrayed as a young man with his father. 

Godsalve became Cromwell's secretary in 1530; in 1532 he was appointed 
to the Office of Common Meter of Precious Tissues,* an activity which brought 
him into frequent contact with the Steel Yard Merchants, a group of wealthy 
German people. It seems to be more than a coincidence that Holbein portrayed 
three of these merchants in 1532,* the year in which he came back to London 
for his second stay, and four in the following year, 1533.° 

The first portrait Holbein made of Cromwell must also have been done 
around that time because it represents Cromwell as the Master of the King’s 
Jewel-House, an appointment he administered from April, 1532, to the first 
months of 1534, whereupon he was promoted to the more important office 
of the First Secretary of State and Master of Rolls.® 

This first portrait exists twice in the same large size. Both paintings are in 
a similarly bad condition of preservation, but both can be traced back to 
Holbein’s time. One (Frick Collection, New York) came from Sit Thomas 
Pope,’ one of Cromwell's intimates, as a direct heirloom to the Earl of Caledon 
in Tittenhanger (Fig. 1); the second (Burton-Constable collection) belonged 


to Sir Ralph Sadler,* who was in closer connection with Thomas Cromwell 
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than any other contemporary during the last period of his great power. Sadler 
had married a relative of Cromwell's, 


and Cromwell stood godfather to Sad 


ler's eldest surviving son, Thomas, in 1534. In both pictures the composition 


is Holbein's work, but the surfaces have suffered so much from cleaning and 


rpainting that only small remaining parts seem to show the original quality 


naster’s art. It may be that both pictures are replicas of a lost original, 


ordered by Cromwell as presents to his collaborators. Whether both paintings 
are CO} ics OF might once I ave been oOTifril als may not be solved today 


This first version,” more than half-length, shows Cromwell in his oftice 


seated on a high-backed bench behind a cloth-covered table on which are lying 


several sheets of white paper, a richly bound book with jeweled clasps, scissors, 


pen and ink. On the top sheet is written the following address: ‘To our trusty 


and right well beloved Counsaillor Thomas Cromwell Maister of o' jewel 
Cromwell is turned to the left, leaning with his left elbow on the table 


1 } 
wa fol led paper in his left hand He is look ing tOW ard the W indow, 
d I 


i 


1" a : 
only a small part of which ts seen, with another small table beneath it covered 


with a Turkish cloth on which a rolled paper is placed. He is clean shaven, 


dressed in a black surcoat with a fur collar and a black cap. The reserved atti 
tude, the hard but sharply observing look, and the contracted lips show the 
nan’s character, his strong will and his merciless energy 


The scroll'® on tl e€ top ofl the picture, containing a Latin inscription to 


r 


il § praise, does not belong to the original composition ; it must have 

been added much later. It is missing on the old copies in the National Portrait 

Gallery in London and in the Library of the University in Oxford as well a: 

- reproduction of the Burton-Constable portrait in Portraits of Illustrion 

it Britain. publ shed by Ed. Lod: e, Lor lon, 18 »2. I ro. This 
been removed from the portrait in the Frick Collection 


yicture, showing head and shou aers only, on a | lue back prout d 


(Metropolitan Museum, New York ) seems to have been copied from thi: 


first portrait. It is painted on the bottom of a wooden box and branded with 
llector’s mark in the middle of the back. which, however, is also to be seen 
few genuine paintings by the master. The copyist, an unknown fellow 


added a label with the name of Cromwell and tried to imitate Hol 
s technique, but the difference in the execution proves his inferiority." 


prototype of this copy was discovered in England; it is of the 


thout the label, and shows a jewel in the cap (Fig. 3). The 


_ the precision of the lines and the technical execution are of the 




















master’s art and I consider this unknown work an original by Holbein himself. 
It is reproduced here for the first time. '* 

The second portrait (collection of Mr. G. H. A. Clowes, Indianapolis) ** 
represents Cromwell in the same posture as on the first version, turned three- 
quarters to the left and with the folded white paper in his left hand (Fig. 2). 
He looks older, the features are more strongly marked, and the whole expres- 
sion ruder. He wears whiskers but the long hair of the head is cut in the neck 
and completely covered by an ear-flap of the black cap or by a tight coif under 
it. He is clothed in black atlas, buttoned in front, and in a black surcoat with 
a large high collar. The half-length figure is painted on a blue background. 

The date of this portrait may be fixed by comparison with the medal in the 
British Museum, dated 1538,'* on which Cromwell is represented in profile, 
also with whiskers, a surcoat with a large turned-down collar, and a coif and 
cap on his head. It must be added that in August, 1537, Cromwell was granted 
knighthood in the Order of the Garter, which permitted him to wear chain 
and George, the emblems of this Order. This he does in the third portrait 
(which will be described presently), while on the medal the chain surrounds 
his coat-of-arms on the reverse side. On the second portrait, however, he wears 
neither chain nor any emblems of the Order. This fact permits the conclusion 
that the second portrait must have been painted before August, 1537. 

In connection with this portrait several copies exist, none by Holbein: in 
rectangular size (National Portrait Gallery, London;'® private collection, 
Prague), and in circular size (Woltmann, II, No. 212 and Léon Cardon col- 
lection, Brussels), repeating it more or less closely on blue or green back- 
ground. The best copy is a fine painting on canvas of the seventeenth century 
in large size, lately discovered in London. It shows Cromwell in half-length 
on blue background but with a pair of gloves in his left hand instead of the 
folded paper. 


16 exists only in two miniatures; it shows Cromwell's bust 


The third portrait 
on a blue background, also turned three-quarters to the left, in a black fur- 
trimmed surcoat, black coif and cap, wearing chain and George of the Garter. 
Both miniatures are framed as lockets, the one of the Pierpont Morgan Collec- 
tion (sold at Christie's in 1935) (Fig. 4) inivory and gold filigree with pearls, 
the other (sold at Christie's in 1932) (Fig. 5) ina gold case with a richly 
decorated top containing a second miniature of Cromwell, depicting him 
before he became knight of the Garter 

Neither miniature is by the master but it is plausible that the prototype 
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of this third version was also an original of which the small rectangular picture 
in the Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, England, may be a copy.’ 


Of great interest in this connection is a notation in Cromwell's accounts, 


showing the expense of 40 sh. to “Hanns the Painter.” It is preserved in the 
Record Office under January 4, 1538, and may well be the payment for this last, 
probably no longer existing, portrait. ** 

Cromwell ordered portraits of himself in all sizes used by Holbein: life 
size, showing the full figure; half-length; the smaller circular, reduced to head 
and shoulders; and the miniature. He gave his portraits, originals and copies, 
as a favor to his intimates and to important contemporaries. This is the reason 
so many portraits painted during his lifetime exist, but the difference in quality 
and execution is such that the majority of these paintings cannot be by the 
master himself; they might have been executed either by Holbein’s co-workers 
or by artists who were able to imitate his work. Several copies were made much 


later, probably during the time of Oliver Cromwell's government in the middle 


of the seventeenth century, such as the very fine reproduction of the second 
portrait (on canvas), showing Cromwell with the gloves; but all of them go 


back to one of the prototypes painted by Holbein himself 


38, be n “a Topographical an 
i by Sir Thomas Clifford, Bart., and 
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AN UNKNOWN DRAWING BY DURER 


By A. E. POPHAM 


N the summer of 1938 Mr. J. H. Whitfield discovered in the Bodletan 


Library at Oxford a drawing of a table fountain by Albrecht Diirer in a 


' , 
volume ot engravings of vases, which had belonged to the architect 


James Gibbs. The drawing was subsequently transferred to the Ashmolean 


] ] S14 AA , 
Museum and discussed by Mr. Whitfield in an interesting article in Old Mastei 


Drawings, XII (1938-39), 31 ff. An analogous drawing also, I believe, by 
Diirer has appeared in a somewhat similar volume in the Soane Museum. The 
contents of the volume in question, which has the name of Margaret ¢ hinnery 
inscribed on the first folio but the provenance of which is otherwise unknown, 
is mainly architectural, but it also contains a certain number ol drawings ol 
vases, among them on fol ) the drawing in question (Fig. 1) There is an 


{ 
~ 
< 


’ 1 1 
obvious connection between the object here represented and that in the Ash 
molean drawing though there is no correspondence in detail. Both drawin 


, : 
are ol goblets standing on decorated stems and bases: in each a second cup on 
a stem rises trom the bow! of the first and supports a sma! 


ri 
+} | 


other figures stand below in the larger bowl, all three spouting water. The 


| figure, while two 


Soane drawin ris in every Way much less elaborate in design than either the 
Ashmolean drawing or the very large finished design in the British Museum 

L-] | 1] : | é 
(Winkler 233), or even than the two smaller connected drawings, each o% 


half the table fountain in the same collection (Winkler 235), nor is it like all 


these colored. In style and appearance it much more nearly resembles a thi 


drawing in the British Museum, of a goblet (Winkler 234), which is without 
the figures with their jets and was not necessarily, though possibl; designed 


as a table fountain 
the BR ; = —- 7 
The designs for table fountains in the British Museum have been generally 


assigned to about the year 1 and regarded 


, since the time of Thausing, a 
drawings furnished by Diirer for his father-in-law Hans Frey to carry out. Frey 
iS reported by Neudorfer to have invented a method of raising watet by air 
pressure and to have made hollow figures to be used as portabk room four 


' } } 1 1 , 
tains. Mr. Whitfield in his article expresses well-founded doubts about the 


practicability of carrying out such a de sign as the great table fountatt nt 


t 
British Museum 
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